Chapter XVII
PROBLEMS OF AMERICA

IN previous chapters we noted that a number of what we
are apt to regard as simple discoveries and inventions,
such as the use of iron, the wheel, glazed pottery, the plough,
the cross-bow, the cast-net, were unknown in America until
they were introduced by Europeans. To these we might
add others, such as the arch and stringed musical instruments.
We have also seen reason to believe that other elements, such
as agriculture, the sinew-backed bow, and the art of pottery-
making, were introduced across the Pacific. Most Ameri-
canists do not admit that they were, but anyhow these traits
form but a small part of the culture (or cultures) of pre-
Columbian America, and we have now to consider whether
the basic elements of these cultures were introduced from
across the Pacific, or whether they were developed locally.

It is clear that the whole case for culture diffusion, as
opposed to multiple independent invention, depends on
America. If men's minds always work alike, they must work
alike in adjacent villages as well as in widely separated
continents. Boas assures us that 'the theory of independent
origin of almost identical phenomena in contiguous areas
can no longer be maintained, and has been given up by
serious students* (F. Boas, Primitive Art, p. 121). But why
limit it to contiguous areas? If the art of pottery-making
could be discovered independently in Great Puddleton
and in Yucatan, why not also in Great Puddleton and
Little Puddleton? The only possible answer seems to be
that men's minds cannot work alike unless their bodies are
widely separated, but it is unlikely that this answer would
commend itself to Professor Boas.
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